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VIS AND RAMIN: AN ANOMALY AMONG IRANIAN 
COURTLY ROMANCES 


By MINOO S. SOUTHGATE 


Composed somewhere between 1040 and 1054, Fakhr al-Din As ‘ad Gurgani’s 
metrical romance of Vis and Ramin celebrates the adulterous love of Queen Vis 
and the King’s younger brother, Ramin.! In his introduction the poet informs us 
that the tale of Vis and Ramin enjoyed great popularity in his time although it 
was not widely understood in its Pahlavi version or satisfactorily rendered into 
New Persian.” Based on a lost Pahlavi original, Gurgani’s version takes place in 
ancient Zoroastrian Iran. Scholars have variously identified its setting as 
Sasanian (A.D. 226-651)? and Arsacid Iran (247 B.C.-A.D. 224).* Perhaps our 
scant knowledge of the Arsacid nobility prevents us from deciding between an 
Arsacid and a Sasanian setting; moreover, even if the story is of Arsacid origin, 
its subsequent adaptations and interpretations must have altered its original 
characteristics. 

Whatever its setting, Vis and Ramin is distinguished from other Iranian 
medieval courtly romances by its daring depiction of adultery and its uninhibited 
treatment of sensual love, a subject it examines more thoroughly than other 
romances. Like the romantic portions of Firdawsr's Shahnamah, Vis and Ramin 
deals with defiant young love, but Gurgani’s treatment of the subject is far more 
daring than Firdawsi’s. Unconstrained by didacticism Gurgani does not justify 
love by giving it a Platonic turn, as Nizami and Jami among others, do. This 
paper examines those elements which make Vis and Ramin an anomaly among 
Iranian courtly romances. We shall see that the romance’s hedonistic setting, its 
sensual and forward women, and its adulterous love distinguish it from 
contemporary or later romances. 

In its glorification of passionate love and sensuality, Vis and Ramin contrasts 
with Firdawsi’s conservative romances, which preceded it by less than half a 
century. Firdawsi’s depiction of the emotion of love in the stories of Zal and 
Rudabah and Bizhan and Manizhah lacks the depth and detail of Gurgani’s 
treatment, because these stories are not independent romances but rather 
episodes in a larger epic whose main concern is war and the heroism of men, not 
passionate love.? The love of Zal and Rudabah leads to their marriage and to the 
birth of Rustam, whose exploits form a major part of the epic's heroic portion. 
Similarly, the love of Bizhan and Manizhah is a brief episode in the rule of 
Kaykhusraw, and Bizhan's rescue only one of the many feats accomplished by 
Rustam. Indeed, the great bulk of these romances is devoted not to the lovers' 
emotions or the psychology of love but rather to the enmity between their peoples 
and the resulting complications which keep the lovers apart. Young, passionate, 
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even reckless, Firdawsi's lovers nevertheless abide by moral rules and do not 
consummate their love until they marry. With the exception of Sudabah, who 
falls in love with her stepson,’ the men and women in the Shahnamah are chaste. 
A moral and didactic poet,? Firdawsi does not glorify unbridled passion as does 
Gurgani. The graphic erotic scenes of Gurgani are entirely lacking in the 
Shahnamah. Both poets, however, speak of physical love without any mystical or 
Platonic trappings, and this feature distinguishes them from later romance 
writers like Nizami (1141-1203) and Jami (1414-92). 

Similarity between Vis and Ramin and the tale of Tristan and Isolde has led to 
the speculation that the Celtic lovers “may in fact have been modeled on Vis and 
Ramin, following the tradition of Persian minstrels during the Crusades or 
earlier".? Whether or not such a connection exists, the Persian romance's 
psychology of love bears a strong resemblance to that in the Western medieval 
amour courtois, Whose most distinct feature is the glorification of adulterous love 
between an unmarried nobleman and a married noblewoman. We read in 
Andreas Capellanus' Art of Courtly Love (1170) that passionate love cannot exist 
between husband and wife, “for what is love but an inordinate desire to receive 
passionately a furtive and hidden embrace? But what embrace between husband 
and wife can be furtive ... since they .. . may satisfy all of each others’ desires 
without fear that anybody will object?"!? Capellanus states further that 
passionate love thrives on obstacles, for the **easy attainment of love makes it of 
little value".!! In European courtly romances marriage is the most common 
obstacle between lovers. While adulterous ladies proliferated in European 
romances, the adulterous Vis remained unique among Iranian romance heroines; 
for Islamic mores in the twelfth century and after grew too stringent to condone 
promiscuity and adultery even in fictional women. Writing and reading about 
adultery in the genre of romance required a willing suspension of moral 
judgment. The fact that European romance writers were somewhat constrained 
in their treatment of passionate love and adultery is shown by devices such as the 
love potion in the Tristan story to justify love, and by the unhappy fate suffered 
by adulterous lovers, regardless of the sympathetic treatment they are given. The 
familiar renunciation of secular love at the end of most European medieval 
romances is further evidence of conflict between Christianity and passionate 
love. Apparently impervious to moral or religious considerations, Gurgani allows 
his adulterous lovers to succeed the cuckolded king, marry, multiply, and rule the 
land for some eighty years, leading a happy and prosperous life.!? 

Unrestrained by didacticism or religion, Vis and Ramin reflects a decadent 
courtly society of noblemen and noblewomen given to a life of pleasure — feasting, 
hunting, polo, music, love and wine. A tale of love, youth, and sensuality, the 
romance aptly opens with a spring celebration at the court of the King of Kings, 
Mubad. Powerful and beautiful ladies dance, drink wine, play polo, or engage in 
the game of love against a background of rejuvenated nature teeming with birds 
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and flowers. In this hedonistic world feasts last for weeks. Gurgani's lush imagery 
is sexually charged; his men and women are earthy, preoccupied with the 
material and the sensual: 


The nobles like hunting lions, the beauties like gazelles ... gazelle did not 
shrink from seeing lion, nor fierce lion tire of seeing gazelle. The cup full of 
wine passed amongst them. . . . Blossoms showered from the trees like a rain of 
coins upon the fortunate ; the smoke of burning musk hung like a cloud, in color 
and scent like the curling locks of heart-bewitching beauties.!? 


Nature is in harmony with these lords and ladies, enhancing their pleasures. “On 
one side minstrels singing to the wine; on the other, nightingales singing to the 
rose .. . the nightingale enhanced the minstrel."!^ The poet's description of the 
women of the nobility who grace Mubad's feast emphasizes their sensuality. 
They are “‘like the jasmine in color, scent and body", with lips of “pure nectar".!^ 

This opening scene sets the tone of the romance. In the chapters that follow, 
the hero and heroine often make their tryst in the garden - their earthly paradise — 
their embraces celebrated by the birds and flowers. The setting and the imagery 
stress the carnality of their love. Vis's earthiness and sensuality are conveyed 
through the fruit and flower imagery used to describe her.!6 Looking at her, 
Reason itself is dumbfounded: “Now it would say: “This is a spring garden. . . its 
violets her curls, its narcissus her eyes . . .'. Now it would say, “This is an autumn 
garden. . . her black curls are ripe grapes, her chin an apple, and her breasts twin 
pomegranates'."! 7 

In this world of banquets and celebrations, of minstrels, of “lovers consorting 
with lovers",!? all seek the pleasures of sex and love from puberty and persevere 
in their quest even in middle life (as exemplified by Princess Shahru, who has had 
thirty husbands and more than thirty children), and in old age (as in the case of 
King Mubad, who marries the teenage Vis). 

For the male, sex and love begin in the teens and activities that engender 
sensual pleasure form an essential part of life. According to Vis’s nurse, “young 
... men all quest after desire, prowess, and enjoyment, each one delighting his 
soul with some ploy, passing his days in entertainment; some pursue the hunt... 
some pursue music. . . some have retainers and seraglios, slave boys and beauties 
with pomegranate breasts!”!? The nurse's view is confirmed by King Mubad, 
who sends for Vis while she is still in her early teens, to protect her from the men 
in her homeland, Media, where, he fears, “the young and old alike are pleasure- 
loving, all devoting themselves heart and soul to womanizing”.?° 

Seduction of women, however, is by no means limited to the men and youth in 
Media. In his mid teens, Prince Ramin of Marv is in love with Vis, yet practices 
the art of seduction on Vis's nurse, gaining “‘his desire of the Nurse", to secure her 
aid in winning Vis.?! Ramin's skill at seduction is later attested to by Vis, who, 
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having taken him as her lover, fears that he will leave her for another. “Even if 
Ramin be all beauty and grace, you yourself know how apt a seducer he is", she 
tells the nurse, her confidante.?? 

Ramin’s strategy in winning the nurse shows youth without innocence. Though 
a virgin, Vis too is far from innocent in matters of love and sex. She has been 
warned against heartless men who seduce, enjoy, and abandon women. She 
seems to know such victims among the women of the nobility and she resists 
Ramin, because she does not want to join their ranks.?? But her resistance 
weakens when the nurse speaks to her of the pleasures of sex: “Our God so 
compounded our clay that [for women there is no pleasure greater than joy of 
men]... Should you but once commingle with a man . . . you will not have the 
patience to abstain from this deed.”?+ 

The women of the nobility enjoy this deed undeterred by scruples about marital 
fidelity. To persuade the timid Vis to take Ramin as her lover, the nurse tells her 
that infidelity is commonplace among noblewomen: “now they have their fine 
husbands in their embrace ... now a charming lover."?? Soon after Vis takes 
Ramin as her lover, she comes to regard having both a husband and a lover as the 
norm and to complain in a matter of fact way that "My husband is not as other 
women's husbands; nor my lover like the lovers of the fair’. Vis seems to regard 
adultery as a component of marriage when she suggests that Ramin, who has 
married Gul, enjoy them both and not abandon an old love only because he is 
married.?" No other Iranian courtly romance depicts a society in which adultery 
is commonplace. 

Among the nobility portrayed in Vis and Ramin being a man's lover is 
apparently not shameful or demeaning to a woman. Early in the romance, King 
Mubad asks Princess Shahru to be his wife, or, if she chooses, his lover; he 
promises that in either position she will share his sovereignty with him. Mubad is 
not contemplating a clandestine affair, should Shahru choose him as her lover; 
and there is no indication that by sharing his sovereignty with a lover he will risk 
scandalizing his subjects or his courtiers. As Mubad's lover, Shahru is granted the 
same status as she would enjoy as his wife. Moreover, Mubad promises Shahru 
exclusivity, even though as a king he has the privilege of taking concubines.?? In 
the world of the romance being a wife is not the only respected status for a 
woman; nor is being a mistress a reason for the loss of social respect. 

In Vis and Ramin noblewomen are not expected to observe a much higher 
standard of sexual morality than noblemen. Unusually immodest compared to 
the females in other courtly romances, Gurgani's women are open about their 
sexuality and take pride in being attractive to men. Shahru boasts of the days of 
her youth, when her beauty “made slaves of kings" and her "scent brought the 
dead back to life!”?? Young Gul (literally, flower) appears forward in her first 
encounter with Ramin: *You would have sworn she was an old friend of his, for 
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she came up, embraced him. . . ." When Ramin asks her who she is, she boasts “I 
am rose-petaled, rose-scented, of rosy limbs . . . my breast silvery; soft as ermine 
and perfumed with eglantine.'?? 

Vis is sexually precocious even by modern standards. When Vis has just 
reached puberty, the nurse warns Shahru that the wilful girl is likely to take a 
lover.?! Shortly thereafter Vis falls in love with Viru. Separated from Viru, Vis 
unashamedly gives the nurse an account of a sexual dream she has had about 
him.?? At first shocked by the nurse's suggestion that she take Ramin as her 
lover, Vis is won over by the promise of sexual pleasure. Having enjoyed Ramin, 
she is transformed into an immodest, wilful woman. When her husband 
confronts her with her adultery and threatens her with punishment, she 
shamelessly declares: “kill me; if you will, banish me... . Ramin is... my lord, 
lover, sweetheart, friend.” Later, angry with Ramin for having abandoned her 
for young Gul, Vis tells him “I am the fine lover you saw, whose like you had 
never seen . . . My cypress stature has not grown like a hoop. The silvery mound 
of my body [i.e., her posterior] has not become spare.'?^ | 

The women in Vis and Ramin work at being beautiful, using art and ornament 
to attract men; for “What are royal trinkets, brocade, gloriously tinted fair 
jewels? These things a woman needs only for the man."?? In their decadent, 
sophisticated world the ideal is not natural beauty, but beauty aided by the skills 
of the make-up artist and enhanced by splendid clothes and jewellery, for 
“Although a face be without blemish. . . when it is gorgeously adorned with gold 
and jewels and colored brocade, it will surely become still fairer. . ..”>° Gurganr's 
descriptions of the women’s make-up and coiffure are meticulously detailed. Of 
Shahru's coiffure he says: “her ambergris-scented locks . . . were linked together 
like a chain or like mail . . . fifty tresses of her musky hair fell from the crown of 
her head to her waist . . ..”3’ An entire chapter is devoted to the manner in which 
the nurse, doubling as make-up artist, beautifies Vis. Her handiwork is “from 
abundance of ornaments like a blossoming garden in the spring; from wealth of 
jewels like a royal treasury.”>® 

Beautiful, sexual, open and forward, the noblewomen in Vis and Ramin are, 
nevertheless, not mere sex objects or playthings. They enjoy a high status in their 
sexually unsegregated society and command a good deal of autonomy in 
managing their own lives and their children’s. Their freedom would make them 
the envy of Muslim women of the nobility, who, constantly guarded and spied 
upon, were virtually prisoners in the harem, permitted no privacy even in their 
own rooms.?? The women in Vis and Ramin freely visit each other and their visits 
last several days. They marry frequently and share in their royal husbands’ or 
lovers’ sovereignty. | : 

The high social status of the women of the nobility is conveyed in the opening 
episode of the romance, where a chapter listing the men of the nobility at 
Mubad’s feast is paralleled by a chapter on their female counterparts, listing their 
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names and their places of origin.*° Similarly, the fact that in the romance nobility 
is claimed not only from the father but from the mother as well is evidence of 
woman’s high social status.*! 

The women in Gurganrs romance marry often and do not appear 
conscientious as mothers and wives. According to Mubad, “Shahru has had more 
than thirty children; she has not borne two children to one single husband"? 
Not a conscientious mother, Shahru sends away Vis and her wet-nurse to a 
distant place and forgets about them, until a dozen years later the nurse writes to 
her and reminds her of her maternal duties. An independent mother, Shahru 
gives Vis to Viru in marriage without consulting their fathers. She even performs 
the ceremony herself, seeing no need for a priest's "seal on the deed".*? Nothing 
is said of Vis's father, until he is killed in the battle over Vis waged by Mubad 
against Viru. When Mubad discovers that Shahru, not Viru, wields the real 
authority, he wins Vis by bribing Shahru.?* 

Women's autonomy is suggested by the fact that at least some young girls chose 
their husbands themselves. Gul meets Ramin for the first time on a road to 
Gurab. After a brief conversation Ramin proposes marriage and she accepts 
without consulting her parents, whom she merely informs of her decision.^? In 
sharp contrast with Manizhah's and Rudabah's authoritarian fathers in the 
Shahnamah, Gul’s father treats his daughter like a friend. When he discovers that 
love for Vis has rekindled in Ramin's heart, he warns his daughter but never 
chides her for her hasty marriage. Receiving the news of Ramin's change of 
heart, Gul is not demoralised but attends a social gathering, beautiful as ever, and 
in full control of herself.^9 

Vis shows similar strength of character. She defies Mubad and chides Shahru 
for her foolish promise to give away a child as yet unborn.*’ Surrendered to 
Mubad, she risks dire consequences when she persuades the nurse to make him 
impotent.*® In her love for Ramin Vis is reckless, passionate, unrestrained; but 
she shows courage and initiative when she conspires with her lover against her 
husband, whom they succeed on the throne. 

Behind the scenes women engage in intrigue and compete for power. As noted 
before, early in the story Mubad proposes to share his sovereignty with Shahru; 
later he makes the same offer to Vis.^? Aware of power plays and court intrigue, 
the nurse, a domestic, plots Mubad's overthrow, motivated partly by self- 
preservation (she has caused Mubad much harm and fears his revenge), and 
partly by a desire to end Vis's misery, which her frequent separation from Ramin 
had caused. The nurse incites the lovers to conspire against Mubad and offers 
them a carefully contrived plan for the insurrection. When the conspiracy 
succeeds, Vis does not retire to the seraglio but shares Ramin's sovereignty: “He 
handed the world over to the silvery framed Vis ... her special fief was 
Azerbaijan ... Arran and Armenia.”°° 

Minorsky has stated that the "chief importance of Vis-u Ramin consists in its 
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characterization of ancient Persian culture"?! Gurgani's portrayal of women in 
ancient Iran is confirmed by Firdawsi, whose active and aggressive women take 
charge of their own lives. When Rudabah falls in love with Zal, she secretly 
invites him to her quarters. Having met, Zal and Rudabah kiss and drink wine, 
though they do not consummate their love. A princess, Manizhah summons 
Bizhan to her quarters and spends three sleepless days and nights with him. 
When Bizhan decides to return to his camp, she drugs him and takes him to her 
castle against his will. The Shahnamah also includes heroic women - such as 
Gurdafarid and Gurdiyah - who distinguish themselves in battle; and wise, 
diplomatic women - such as Sindukht - who surpass many men in tact.?* As one 
would expect, the role of women in the epic Shahnamah is much less prominent 
than the men's. In Vis and Ramin, on the other hand, women play a more active 
role than men. 

The wilful impetuous Vis; the vain, regal Shahru; and the wily yet devoted 
nurse make more interesting characters than the men do. These women intrigue 
us, as they seem to have intrigued the poet. Perhaps because when he wrote the 
romance he was young and had suffered in love,?? Gurgani seems to have a 
special affection for women. Describing his female characters' appearance, 
make-up, clothes and jewellery in copious detail, he seems to be fascinated by 
women.?^ In fact, Gurgani has produced perhaps the most poetic description of 
menstruation in literature: “Indisposition broke from the body of the beauty of 
silvery frame; the wild lily became dabbled with blood. That moon of two weeks 
became for one week as if a mine of rubies was aflow....”°> 

The women in Vis and Ramin are well-rounded characters, capable of good as 
well as evil. The nurse is wily, manipulative, and treacherous, but also capable of 
selfless devotion. Shahru is materialistic, vain, self-centred, yet capable of real 
concern for her daughter. Vis develops and grows, as it were, before our eyes. 
Away from Shahru in the nurse's care, at puberty she becomes demanding and 
wilful, with an extravagant taste for fine brocade and the latest fashion. At the 
feast celebrating her marriage to Viru, she rudely insults and defies Mubad, but 
she is still a timid child here. It is through her unhappy experiences - her 
separation from Viru and Shahru and her forced marriage to Mubad - that she 
learns to face adversity. Expecting Viru to rescue her from Mubad, she keeps her 
husband at bay and later persuades the nurse to make him impotent. When Viru 
fails to appear, she finds love with Ramin. Love teaches her defiance. She grows 
into a deceitful woman, but to her lover she remains always true. 

Not as well rounded as the women, Gurgani's men are depicted with less 
interest. Viru is brave, but too sensible to make an engaging romantic hero. He 
obeys his mother and surrenders Vis to Mubad. He disappoints Vis when he fails 
to rescue her from him. Mubad, the King of Kings, is often pitiful in his rage and 
despair. To each instance of Vis's infidelity he responds with a new outburst but 
then accepts Vis's protestations of innocence. The character of Mubad suffers 
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from an inconsistency towards the end of the romance, where Gurgani turns the 
benevolent King into a tyrant to justify Ramin's insurrection against him. 
Mubad's brother Zard is at times a comic character, big and strong but witless, 
almost a caricature. More fully developed than the other male characters, Ramin 
atonce meets the romantic and the heroic ideal although his heroism comes to the 
fore near the end of the story, when he conspires against Mubad. As romantic 
hero, Ramin is handsome, courtly, passionate. He hunts, plays polo, writes and 
sings love songs, and chooses to spend his days with Vis rather than to seek fame 
in chivalric endeavours. His infidelity to Vis and his false accusations against her 
and the nurse are somewhat redeemed by his repentance and his return to Vis. He 
is not as resourceful as Vis and the nurse, and it is generally their stratagems that 
enable the affair to continue. 

Distinguished by its glorification of adulterous love and its portrayal of sensual 
and forward women, the romance of Vis and Ramin also contrasts with some later 
Iranian romances in its depiction of passionate love that remains sensual and 
physical rather than becoming Platonic and mystical. In Gurgani’s romance, 
beauty is appreciated for the sensual pleasure it affords. By contrast, in some later 
Islamic romances the contemplation of beauty leads to the appreciation of higher 
truth. The transcendental benefits of the contemplation of beauty are discussed 
in “Discourse upon the Merits of the Beautiful Face", a chapter in the 
Nawruznamah (The Book of New Year's Day) of 'Umar Khayyam (d. 1123). 
“The beautiful face," we are told, “is the sign (ayat) of God; it offers the truth to 
the inquirers of truth, so that through it they may return to God." 56 In Platonism, 
pantheism, and Sufism the contemplation of beauty in its physical form is 
believed to lead to the appreciation of beauty in the abstract and ultimately to the 
union with the divine being. This belief so deeply influenced Persian lyric poetry 
from the twelfth century on that it is often difficult to tell whether in a given poem 
the beloved is God or a mortal, the love mystical or profane. Completely absent 
from Vis and Ramin, the tendency to spiritualize love and to lead the lover to 
transcend all sensual elements influenced the courtly romances of Nizami (1141- 
1203), and, to a greater degree, those of Jami (1414-92). Jami's romances, one 
might argue, are not true romances at all but allegories which use a love story to 
convey philosophical ideas. 

In an introductory section of Nizami’s Khusraw and Shirin, a brief discourse on 
the many manifestations of love, including sensual and mystical love, 
foreshadows the sensual love of Khusraw for Shirin and the spiritual love of 
Farhad for the same woman.°’ Farhad loves Shirin without expecting her to 
requite his love; unlike Khusraw’s, his love is not dependent upon physical 
satisfaction. Renouncing all worldly attachments, Farhad retires to the 
wilderness and by degrees achieves self-extinction. Having received the false 
news of Shirin's death, he kisses the ground in her memory and dies.5? Even the 
sensual love of Khusraw and Shirin, once consummated, assumes Platonic 
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characteristics when Shirin becomes a sort of spiritual guide, encouraging 
Khusraw to divert attention from feasting and pleasure to knowledge and 
understanding.?^? Khusraw’s inquiries about the universe, the soul, and the goal 
of creation lead him to renounce the world and to retire to a fire temple for a time. 

Far from idealizing sensual love, Nizami's Layla and Majnun and Jami's 
Salaman and Absal and Yusuf and Zulaykha advocate chastity and the 
transcending of passion. 

In Layla and Majnun, which is more mystical than Khusraw and Shirin, love 
remains unconsummated. Though desperately in love, the lovers never even kiss; 
their love transcends sexual satisfaction. Forced to marry Ibn Salam, Layla 
refuses to consummate her marriage, yet she and Majnun never once contemplate 
adultery. The story suggests that true love is not dependent on sexual fulfilment. 
Like Farhad, Majnun breaks all worldly ties and dependences and purges his 
love of sensual elements.9? Shortly after receiving the news of Layla’s death, he 
visits her grave, where in answer to his prayer, God releases him from life.9! 

Mysticism is also dominant in Jamir's Salaman and Absal and Yusuf and 
Zulaykha, which allegorize the soul's transcendental journey. Unlike Vis and 
Ramin, these romances do not idealize woman. In Salaman and Absal Jami calls 
woman *'a thing deficient in reason and faith" and condemns passion for such a 
creature.5? In the story, Absal, at one time Prince Salaman's wet nurse, woos him 
and wins his love. Since the King disapproves of their love, the lovers attempt 
suicide by setting themselves on fire. The fire symbolically burns Absal, whose 
love is dross, while Salaman survives to achieve higher understanding. Based on 
the biblical story of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, Yusuf and Zulaykha suggests that 
beauty, an ephemeral reflection of God, is to be transcended, as is love aroused by 
such beauty. After much suffering Zulaykha marries Yusuf and consummates 
her love; but shortly thereafter she and Yusuf both transcend their love and 
achieve enlightenment. Yusuf prays to be released from the bond of life and 
Zulaykha joins him in death.9? 

Devoid of such mystical and Platonic overtones, love in Vis and Ramin is 
physical and earthy. When Ramin sees Vis he is so struck with her beauty that he 
falls from his horse: ‘‘The brain in his head had begun to boil from the fire in his 
heart; heart had fled from body and sense from head."6^ Suffering from the 
malady of love, he must win her and consummate his love, or risk death. Vis falls 
inlove with Ramin by degrees, but her love too is sexual, stirred by the promise of 
sensual pleasure and by Ramin’s beauty.9? 

When Vis agrees to meet with Ramin, the bed is already made for their love- 
making. “In love you are like the rose, of one day's permanence," says Vis, 
suspecting Ramin of inconstancy. Then the lovers make “a solemn treaty 
together to their loyalty" and consummate their love.99 The nature imagery in the 
love scenes stresses their love's earthiness: Ramin's "soul like a parched field, 
despairing of water and rain, drank up the water of life from the perfume of Vis 
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..."97 Gurgani's love scenes are erotic and frank but in line with courtly 
decorum devoid of explicit details. Now, goaded by desire, Ramin hastens to Vis 
“as a sick man makes for medicine".9* Now, hearing her lover’s moans outside 
the castle, Vis abandons Mubad's warm bed and joins her lover on a mattress of 
snow.9? Nothing can keep the lovers apart. 

The lovers express their desire for each other frankly. “In your absence I have 
refrained from washing my face and hair so that I may not wash your scent from 
my body," Vis writes to Ramin."? Before she sends the letter, she rubs it against 
her musky hair. The scent of her letter drives Ramin wild with desire from a long 
distance, before the messenger bearing it arrives. 

Vis and Ramin are equally in love, each being simultaneously lover and 
beloved. This equilibrium, too, distinguishes the love in Gurgani's romance from 
Platonic and mystical love, where the lover ('ashiq) is active and the beloved 
(ma'shuq) generally remains the passive object of love. Mystical and Platonic love 
often remains unrequited, the beloved being indifferent to or unaware of the 
lover's plight."! In Nizami's stories of Farhad and Shirin and Layla and Majnun 
the beloved is passive, love is not consummated, and only the lover achieves 
transcendence through love. Vis and Ramin, on the other hand, are equally active 
and in love. This balance creates a symmetry in the romance, where a passage on 
Vis's beauty is paralleled by one on Ramin's charms, and where Ramin's lament 
is balanced by Vis's complaint; for they equally appreciate each others' beauty 
and suffer equally when apart.’ 

A comparison of Vis and Ramin and the courtly romances of Nizami and Jami 
suggests that the influence of mysticism affected the course of the genre of 
romance in Iran. Based on a Pahlavi original and reflecting ancient Iranian 
culture, Vis and Ramin is an authentic love story with an earthy, primitive view of 
love absent from most later romances. Gurgani explores the emotion of love, the 
lovers’ agony and ecstasy, their hopes and fears, their jealousy, anger, and 
despair. Nowhere does he give their love Platonic overtones. 

If love in Vis and Ramin changes at all, it is not to Platonic love, but perhaps to 
marital affection. With the lovers’ marriage the chaos caused by adulterous 
passion is brought to an end, as is perhaps passion itself. The closing chapters on 
Ramin's excellence as a ruler sum up the lovers' last eighty years. Vis bears two 
sons and heirs."? Her death eighty-three years after her marriage to Ramin is 
unbearable to him, although, unlike Majnun and Farhad, he does not follow his 
beloved to the grave for another three years, when he is 110 years old. 

Although Gurgani glorifies youth, passion, and sensuality more unrestrainedly 
than any other Iranian romance writer, he is not oblivious to the demands of the 
soul and religion. Zoroastrian beliefs and customs show a strong presence in the 
romance and the lovers’ adultery is condemned at times. However, in the 
hedonistic world of the romance Vis and Ramin savour the ephemeral pleasures 
of this world without forfeiting the eternal joys of the next. Though guilty of 
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adultery the hero and heroine enjoy a long, prosperous life; and after they die 
their souls (ravan) are united, as they see “each others’ spirits (jan) in paradise 
(minu)"."* 
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